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UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 





WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1955 


Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee convened in room G-—3, United States Capitol, at 
10:30 a. m., Hon. James P. Richards (chairman) presiding. 
Chairman Ricuarps. The committee will come to order, please. 
Ladies and gentlemen, we have Mr. Theodore C. Streibert, Director 
of the United States Information Agency, with us this morning. 
Mr. Streibert, we are glad you are here. This is an executive session. 
Mr. Streibert wanted to talk to us about some of the problems 
of the Agency. Will you proceed, sir ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Srremert. I am delighted to have this opportunity to just 
discuss with you how we are operating and what we are doing and 
bring you up to date. As you know, this Agency was created August 
1, 1953, under Reorganization Plan No. 8. We have been pretty 
busy organizing; setting up policies. I would like to hit a few of 
the high spots of the development at the moment, and then tell you 
what we are currently doing. 

The first thing we felt important in the formation of the Agency 
was to find out what we are supposed to do. Previously there had 
been no direction. Under Public Law 402 of the 80th Congress, 
under which the information activities are carried on, there 1s no 
direction except what was interpreted by Secretary Acheson to be 
to give a full and fair picture of the United States 

C hairman Ricwarps. Will you pardon me? Will you please, be- 
fore going ahead, tell us how long you have been with the Agency? 

Mr. Srretpert. Since August 1, 1953. 

Chairman Ricnarps. W ill you tell the committee your background 
before j joruny the Agency ? 

Mr. Srreerr. I graduated from Wesleyan and the Harvard Busi- 
ness School ; spent 3 or 4 years in the motion-picture business in New 
York; came back to the Harvard Business School in 1929 and was 
assistant dean there until 1933; entered the radio business in 1933 
with WOR in New York; participated in the formation of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System in 1934; later became president of WOR, execu- 
tive vice president, and then chairman of the board of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, until the fall of 1952, when the properties 
were sold. I had been a member of and chairman of the Radio Ad- 
visory Committee to the Voice of America then under the State De- 
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partment. When Dr. Johnson came in as Director of the State 
Department information activities, I acted as consultant to him. 
I went abroad with a study group to survey the public affairs pro- 
gram in Germany, and after coming back here Dr. Conant asked me 
to come over and spend the summer of 1953 helping to put into effect 
the recommendations that had been made as to that public affairs 
program. I was engaged in that work when sent for in the middle 
of the summer to come on as Director. 

As you know, under that reorganization plan this Agency took 
over all the information activities overseas, not only of the State 
Department but of FOA and Point 4. It is an independent agency 
reporting through the National Security Council to the President. 
I should remark that the only exception to that takeover was that 
the exchange of persons activities, including the Fulbright program, 
remained with the State Department here, although we continued to 
administer them in the field on behalf of the State Department. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Srreierr. In October, the President, on the recommendation 
of the National Security Council, did issue a mission, which I won’t 
discuss because it is in front of you. It is a basic instruction as to 
what we are to do. You will note that it is a very carefully worded 
mission, in the first part, where instead of trying to get foreign people 
to support the United States, or to sell our ideas abroad, it is reversed. 
Our mission here is to show the peoples of other lands by means of 
communications techniques, whiéh involve the use of these informa- 
tion media, that our objectives and policies are in harmony with and 
will advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, and 
peace, meaning that we are trying to identify ourselves with the aims 
ind aspirations of these other people so as to establish a mutuality of 
interests. This is very workable. 

( Discussion eff the record). 

Mr. Srrervert. We place great importance and great stress on try- 
ing to carry on these propaganda activities on an indirect basis—let 
the other fellow say it, if we can. We do as much of that as we can. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srreimerr. We use, as you know, not only the Voice of 
America, which I am afraid is the only way the general public thinks 
of us, but we have a rather extensive operation in other media as well, 
principally press, printed materials, and publications. Our daily 
press service goes to 56 countries in the world. We also have a motion- 
picture program; our system of libraries and information centers and 
related exhibits and activities of a cultural nature. As I say, in the 
field we carry on the exchange of persons on behalf of the State 
Department. 

Finally, we seek to get, and we do get, a considerable amount of 
cooperation from private sources, from businesses doing business 
abroad, and from foundations and private groups. We believe the 
Government can’t do this job alone. We are seeking to strengthen 
this, and think there is a great opportunity in this field of eliciting and 
soliciting private cooperation to further our information objectives. 

This mission assigned to us is very general. We decided, instead 
of trying to figure out in Washington what should be done in each 
country to carry out this general mission, we should reverse the proc- 
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ess; so we have established objectives in each of the 79 countries in 
which we operate. We have about 216 posts in these countries. We 
have asked the field, asked our country public affairs officer, who is in 
charge of our activities in each of these countries, with his staff, and 
with the approval of the diplomatic mission and the Ambassador there, 
to tell us what he thinks his primary objective should be in that coun- 
try. We have asked him to confine those objectives to a small number, 
2 or 3 or 4, so that they are to some measurable degree within our capa- 
bilities and on which you can make some measurable progress. That 
was done. We received those objectives in Washington, discussed 
them with the State Department, and had approval. That has con- 
stituted the basis of our program. 

Subsequently we found that although these 3 or 4 or 5 objectives, 
such as anticommunism, developing democratic processes, helping edu- 
cation, or trying, maybe more specifically, to combat communism in 
labor organizations, or in education, that we needed more specific, 
tighter objectives than those. So we are now engaging in establish- 
ing in each country, based on their recommendation to us, a short-term 
objective or two, which will be worked on in the nature of 6 months or 
a year, immediate objectives to which we can apply all our resources. 

In implementing those objectives, we conceived of our operations in 
Washington as operating these media in support of the field activities 
rather than trying to mastermind these worldwide operations from 
here. We aim to give the field what it needs in the way of materials 
and information support to permit it to accomplish its objectives. 
We asked them to call on us for what is needed. We have tried to 
establish a flexibility in our operation, so that as conditions change 
we can devote more resources to certain areas, or certain countries, 
and perhaps take it away from where the issues are not so immediate 
or acute. 

That was the pattern of operation. However, since in propaganda 
work you need a continuation, a basic reiteration, such as the Com- 
munists are so good at, we felt that we still lacked a basic global theme, 
or global objective, that all our operations could contribute to, a few 
in number, basic to our policies. 

So we have established, first, two, and then added a third, of these 
basic, what we call, global themes which are elaborated to our staff, 
and all our operations contribute to them. 

One is our basic philosophy of national defense, which is to unite the 
free world as the best method of minimizing Communist-Soviet capa- 
bilities without war. Contribute, in other words, to the free coalition 
of countries. 

Secondly, to expose the Communist Party as directed from Moscow 
and Peiping as an expansionist foreign force in these various coun- 
tries, to show it up for what it is, Red colonialism. 

Finally, to convince the world that the United States stands for and 
works for peace, really convince them of our peaceful intentions. 

How has this worked out in the last vear and a half in this new 
separation? I think you all would want to know what we have found 
out by working at it. In the first place, the separation has permitted 
us to build up an operating organization directed by people who have 
experience in media, the use of media, communications techniques, ad- 
vertising, public relations and the like. It has been difficult, but this 
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country has these resources and these skills. We have needed this 
kind of direction. I would like to say that the people we found in 
the agency had great ability; people who have been with us for a 
number of years, very fine people, who are experienced, dedicated, and 
of great ability. But we think what they lacked was primarily estab- 
lishment of operating policies. That was difficult to accomplish as 
part of another department. State is primarily a policymaking 
body, not an operating body, whereas we operate. We don’t make 
policy, but we run radio stations, we run press services, printing 
plants. We make motion pictures. We operate libraries. This is an 
operating function. 

With that separation, the Congress and the people of America can 
hold us responsible for what kind of work we are doing. If we make 
mistakes, if we are ineffective, wasteful, it is just our fault. There are 
no complications of being parts of other departments and having 
others having a hand in it. 

After all, I have always felt that you never could have and never 
did hold Secretary Acheson responsible for the Voice of America 
anymore than you would have held Secretary Dulles responsible for 
it, yet in fact they were the responsible people. The ultimate respon- 
sibility was theirs. Their delegation of it made it an ineffective type 
of operating procedure. 

On the straight operations we think this not only is working much 
better but can be indefinitely used to put into practice the skills which 
this cold war needs and which this country has. 

With that, I want you to be sure and realize that there has been no 
change whatever in the field. We continue to operate our country 
public affairs officer and his staff, the press attachés, the cultural 
officers, these staffs that are in these missions in these 79 countries, 
they continue to be a part of the ambassador’s staff as far as the foreign 
country is concerned and they are still part of the country mission. 
They have diplomatic status, although one of the things that was not 
attended to in the separation was that matter of diplomatic status for 
our people in this agency. 

Abroad there is no change apparent, and we think for the future 
there is no need for making any change. We think it is working very 
well. We find that the chiefs of missions are making much greater 
use of our public affairs operations. The senior diplomats have come 
to realize that public affairs these days is a necessary and valuable tool. 
I was very much gratified to get a letter from Anibassador Caffery 
just recently before his retirement, who is a really senior Foreign 
Service officer and typifies the best I think of that profession. He 
wrote me: “In my long Foreign Service career I have realized the 
growing importance of public relations and the advantages of USIS 
activities to an ambassador when he uses and guides them. I am a firm 
believer in properly guided information work in carrying out our 
foreign policy.” 

That is becoming typical in all the diplomatic missions. I have 
visited 40 or 45 of them. The ambassador in most cases is making full 
use of our public affairs resources, and staffs, and using them effec- 
tively, and feels a great need for them. In fact, where we have 
tried to reduce some of our operations in less critical areas, we find it 
impossible because of the objections of the mission chiefs. 
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The one thing that was a matter of contention in discussing the 
organization of the information work in the Government and separat- 
ing it from State was the question of whether it might not lead to the 
United States presenting a confused foreign-policy picture to the rest 
of the world, as if we were talking with several voices; there was con- 
cern that maybe our mission chiefs in a country would have one policy 
and our Voice of America, being separate from State, might be doing 
something else and our press services something else. The question was 
would the foreign-policy guidance be all consistent, where you had a 
separate agency. I am very glad to report that it actually has not been 
a problem at all. We have had the closest cooperation with State. We 
get the same kind of guidance, our people do, as we used to get from 
them, when we were a part of the State Department. It has just not 
worked out as a practical matter that there is any difficulty about it. 

We have addressed ourselves to the problem. We have adopted the 
policy that it has to work. There have not been any slips. There have 
not been any difficulties, no friction. It just works very well. It isa 
practical operation. I can’t make it more definite. These fears have 
proved not to have been justified. On the contrary, it has given us 
better policy information in that as a separate agency we now have 
direct contact with so many of the other departments and agencies that 
are more or less directly involved in foreign policy, such as Defense, 
CIA, FOA, and to some degree Commerce and Treasury. On our own, 
we now don’t have to go through the avenues that the State Depart- 
ment channels would require. We go direct. We have better policy 
relations with those agencies in that way. We have also established 
our own status in the so-called intelligence community, which is a 
rather tightly held community, properly so, which guards all the in- 
formation coming in, in such vast quantities from all sources, frorn 
Defense, CIA, through all the other elements. 

We are now directly geared into that so we get that material, which 
is very valuable, for our exploitation of our foreign policies. 

We are now becoming members of—TI have met with them regularly 
—the Operations Coordinating Board, which in its history of a little 
over a year has worked very well, where we meet every week under the 
chairmanship of the Under Secretary of State, Mr. Hoover, with Mr. 
Stassen, the Under Secretary of Defense, now Mr. Anderson, Mr. Cut- 
ler of the NSC, and Allen Dulles of CLA, the Special Assistant to the 
President who was C. D. Jackson, now Nelson Rockefeller. That 
group meets every Wednesday. There we are charged with getting 
coordinaied action for putting into effect the policies presented by the 
National Security Council and approved by the President. 

Increasingly we are getting more tasks to do, because as these NSC 
policies are established, the importance of the information effort, be it 
in southeast Asia, where it is so obvious, or in Formosa, becomes clear. 
All these various policies which you have discussed with the members 
of the State Department, I know, all those have information aspects, 
where we are charged with aiding to make the policy effective. . 

Sometimes we are given direct jobs. That has added to our tasks, 
and properly so. We also address ourselves to the promotion of ideas 
and policies which we think will be effective. After all, our mission is 
primarily to interpret and to make known the foreign policies of the 
United States abroad, but we also feel that we must recommend actions 
or policies, which aid in our objectives. 

59140552 
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In order not to take time to discuss it in any detail, I have laid before 
you an organization chart, which shows our organization. I will 
speak of the personnel in a second. There is one unique aspect of our 
organization which was new and has worked very well, that is, we 
have established an Assistant Director for each of the geographic 
areas of the world, who spends something more than half his time in 
the field traveling among the posts. He is a direct liaison with the 
field who has authority to act and is not simply a coordinator; he is 
a troubleshooter, to confer with our people on the spot as to how our 
objectives are being achieved and to check up on their operations. 
That keeps us in direct touch with all areas of the world. 

I have two here this morning. I am going to ask, if you will be 
willing to hear, the Assistant Directors for the Far East and for Eu- 
rope to speak for 5 or 10 minutes on some of the things they are accom- 
plishing in those areas. The other two Assistant Directors are out in 
the field at the present moment, although their deputies are here. 

These people are not operating people. They have no organiza- 
tions here. They have simply a deputy and a couple of assistants. 
They are not charged with any operating responsibilities whatever. 

Here is what they supervise. We have a total personnel of 10,300 
people. That is deceptive, however, 8,000 of those are overseas, and 
1,200 of those 8,000 are Americans. So there are 6,800 native citizens 
of other countries in that 10,300, which is well over half, as you see. 
But our work is directed and carried on by these 1,200 Americans 
overseas. 

We are giving increased recognition to the great service performed 
by these citizens of other countries. They are people who know the 
language. They know the country. They know the people. They 
can be of immense help in this kind of work where they know what 
would be effective, know the customs and background better than any 
American can know them. We have over the years built up some 
very fine staffs of those people, who are very valuable, learned in many 
cases, and of great help, to such an extent that we permit the country 
public affairs officer to make his own decision as to whether he would 
like to have more local citizens than Americans on his staff. 

They have been with us many years. They furnish a good stability 
as a basis of our operations. They primarily are useful, as you can 
see, in translations of our news, our feature material. They generally 
carry on our motion-picture operations to a large degree. They are 
useful in the libraries; in fact, they are useful in the entire organi- 
zation. 

One of the problems we are addressing ourselves to actively and 
aggressively is this matter of personnel, because in this kind of work 
where we are dealing with ideas, we are dealing with people. it is the 
effect of personal contacts, it is the effect of personal ability that 
either makes the dollars we are spending effective and worthwhile or 
results in merely going through motions that are really wasteful. 

We had an organization of over 12.000 when we took over. Our 
appropriation had been previously cut, according to previous deci- 
sions, so we had to get rid of about a quarter of them. We have a 
little higher turnover than we should have. We have had a problem 
of replacements. We are bending every effort to get able people, expe- 
rienced people. We want to send only people to a country who can 
speak the language of that country, who know something about the 
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background of it. We want to keep people who have learned an area 
and ee the language in that area so that we continue to benefit 
from it. We do not feel that there is any necessity for the transfers 
that in the political field are probably more necessary. We do relieve 
people from hardship positions after one tour of duty. We aim to 
send people back for a second, third or fourth 2-year tour of duty, 
if they are effective and if we can arrange to have them doit. 

The selection of personnel, the recruitment of them, and then hav- 
ing recruited them, the training, we think is of very vital importance. 
We just raised the training operation to a higher level in the agency, 
appointed a new training director, and expect to spend much more 
effort and time on training people who come back from the field, as 
well as the obvious training of people who are new to the program. 
We have just started a new junior officer recruiting system where we 
are sending 35 or 40 out to spend 9 months in the field and get some 
experience with it, get worked in and see if they are any good. We 
are beginning to inject new blood from the bottom that way. We 
don’t have time, however, to build it up primarily from that source. 

IT am glad to say that in our recent recruiting we are interesting a 
number of able people, people who feel they want to do something 
for the country. I don’t think our salary levels at this point certainly 
are any great bar to our accomplishing a good deal more. 

We can sell to able people the idea of the service of this kind of 
operation. I am sure we can get the kind of people we are after. 
It all takes some time and there is not the time. I wanted it to be 
clear that we are not encountering the difficulty that we had a year 
ago of good people not wanting to come with us. I think we do have 
the confidence and the interest established. 

Let me also say that there is no legislation to come before this com- 
mittee. I am not appearing to plead anything. I am very appreci- 
ative of the opportunity to explain how we have been developing this. 
There is only, to make this accurate, a minor bit of legislation that is 
now before the Budget Bureau, which includes mostly items that the 
Budget Bureau requires us to get in the law if we can rather than 
in appropriation acts. I can’t discuss them because they haven’t been 
approved by the Budget Bureau. There is nothing substantive. The 
nearest to that is a personnel matter. 

What I think this kind of operation needs most is a stability and a 
continuance. You know, in advertising and in public relations work 
you need constant reiteration. You need a consistency of it. You can’t 
stop it and then turn it on and stop it again. If you look over 10 years’ 
support of this os erg it goes up and down, as Ed Barrett said, like 
a yo-yo. That kind of support for this is extremely wasteful and in- 
effective. What we are trying to do is build a consistency of operation. 
That seems to me more important than anything else. We have to 
have this continuity go over a period. That is not to say that we should 
not have flexibility so that we can change in various areas and countries, 
with changing conditions, or as needs change, but it should be gradual. 

In the first place, you can’t do anything without personnel. and you 
can’t build up adequate personnel right overnight. You can’t change 
the personnel quickly without ruining, on the downside, the morale. 
Morale and enthusiasm count as much as dollars in this field. We are 
trying to have salesmen and missionaries for our policies abroad. They 
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work under great difficulties, as you know. They have to have assur- 
ance of backing and they have to have as much morale, pep, and en- 
thusiasm as we can give them. They are now getting it. We are very 
gratified. We have had good reports on the state of morale from our 
Assistant Directors as well as from some Congressmen and Senators 
that have traveled. : 

Finally, you have before you as well a document that I am not going 
to refer to in detail but will just show you. As you know, we have a 
Commission on Information under the law under which we operate. 
It is under the Chairmanship of Dr. Mark May of Yale, who has been 
with the Commission a long time. Mr. Canham, the editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, is a member. Mr. Larmon, president of 
Young & Rubicam; Justin Miller, who is the former president of the 
National Association of Television and Radio Broadcasters; and Mr. 
Reed, the chairman of General Electric. 

You have the latest semianual report here, which is fairly brief. I 
commend it to you as a survey of our operations and which contains 
certain recommendations. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Before we go into that, I want to say we 
appreciate your coming up here. We have a very important matter 
coming up on the floor at 12 o’clock today in which some of the 
members are interested. It is 10 minutes after 11 now. We are under 
the 5-minute rule. Some of the members will want to ask you some 
questions. I want to ask you a question or two. Then we will hear 
the others you mentioned. 

You head an independent agency, is that correct ? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You get your directive as to policy from where, 
from this committee or the State Department ? 

Mr. Srrerert. From the President. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Direct? 

Mr. Srrerert. Through the National Security Council. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Do you get a written directive! 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You get a written directive as to policy ? 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes, sir, 

Chairman Ricuarps. Suppose you don’t agree with that directive? 

Mr. Srremerr. Are you speaking about foreign policy, sir? 

Chairman Ricnarps. Yes. 

Mr. Srremert. I was referring to the directive for operations. As 
to foreign policy, we get that entirely from the State Department. 
Under the plan the Secretary is required to give us policy guidance. 
If we don’t agree with it, I can bring it up to the Secretary, and I feel 
we could probably go to the White House with it, actually, if we 
needed. But we could never get to that point. 

Chairman Ricwarps. So far you haven’t any conflict that couldn’t 
be resolved ¢ 

Mr. Srreipert. No, sir. 

Chairman Ricwarps. You don’t go before an authorizing committee 
of the House for your money, do you? 

Mr. Srrerert. No, sir; we go to a subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Do they give consideration to matters of 
policy ? 
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Mr. Srrerert. You can’t ask me to eXpress an opinion about 
another committee of the House. That is up to the Congress. 

Chairman RicHarps. You go to them for your money? 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. 

Chairman Ricuarps. That is the only authorization you have to 
operate ¢ 

Mr. Srrereert. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Ricuarps. They decide, “We will dole you out this or 
dole you out that’? 

Mr. Srreipert. That is right. 

Chairman Ricnarps. If you were in the State Department, you 
would be in the State Department budget ‘ 

Mr. Srreisert. Yes. 

Chairman Ricwarps. And you would probably come before this com- 
mittee, would you not? 

Mr. Srremert. No, I don’t think we did when we were a part of 
State. We just went to the same subcommittee. 

Chairman Ricwarps. You are carrying out policy, anyway ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. On this matter of your independence, I notice in the 
plan it says: 

The Secretary of State shall direct the policy and control the content of a 
program, for use abroad, on official United States positions, including interpre- 
tations of current events, identified as official positions by an exclusive deserip- 
tive label. 

The Secretary of State shall continue to provide to the Director on a current 
basis full guidance concerning the foreign policy of the United States. 

As I understand it, you are not an independent agency in the sense 
that we have hundreds of independent agencies? You are quasi- 
independent; your policy guidance comes from the Department of 
State. I noted in many of our missions that your public affairs officer 
was listed as part of the Ambassador’s mission. 

Mr. Streizert. That is what we aim to have. That is what we want 
in the field. 

Mr. Vorys. I note here that recommendation 6 of the advisory com- 
mittee is, “The Commission believes that the PAO position rather 
than the man should be evaluated and a man of appropriate status 
supplied,” and so forth. 

Mr. Srrerpert. As I have referred to, that has been a difficulty. 
We would like to have had the same kind of diplomatic status under 
this new plan as we had as part of the State Department. Their effort 

ras to cut it way down and have many fewer, only have the public 
affairs director and 1 or 2 other principal officers, even though it 
is a very large post. In some posts I regret to say the public affairs 
officer is rated down below everybody else in the agency, about 14th or 
15th, even below administrative people. Their status is important 
to them in carrying out their duties in the field. We don’t need it in 
Washington. There is no prestige for us. But this prestige and status 
is very important to our people abroad in carrying out their work, in 
getting invitations to the various functions, in being on the list so 
they get to functions. Their job is to get around and see people. This 
diplomatic status has been a difficulty, although it has been sympa- 
thetically treated by State. I continue to believe we can work it out 
satisfactorily with the Department. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Ricwarps. Dr. Morgan. 

Dr. Morgan. No questions. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. I don’t have any just at this moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketxiy. I have so many questions I don’t know where to begin, 
Mr. Chairman. USIA operates in 79 countries; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 

Mrs. Ketty. How many posts do you have in England ? 

Mr. Srrermert. We have 1 in Manchester, 1 in Edinburgh and 1 in 
London. 

Mrs. Keir. I suppose you have read the book, Billions, Blunders 
and Baloney ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Although I have always supported this agency, I be- 
lieve in some of the statements in that book. Can you defend 
USIA against the attack made on your Agency as to why it is neces- 
sary to have posts in countries where the citizenry are supposed to 
understand what United States policy is? 

Mr. Srreipert. It is a long subject. There are just a lot of good 
reasons Why we have not done so. 

Mrs. Keity. There are many English citizens in the employ of the 
USIA and you would lose them, would you not? 

Mr. Srreipert. I don’t believe we have many in Manchester. There 
are three. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Can you justify your purpose in any one of these coun- 
tries that are outside the iron curtain ? 

Mr. Srremert. I can have Mr. Clark do that. Where you have 
what are called friendly countries, the Communist aim is to misinter- 
pret and destroy the close working relationship 

Mrs. Ketxy. Isn’t that the duty of the country itself? Why is it 
the duty of the United States? 

Mr. Srreisert. Not necessarily. It is our duty to try to point out 
to that country the fallacies and the reasons why they should continue 
to stand what we stand for. If you lose in Italy and France, you 
are not in very good shape. Also, we are trying to promote, and 
continue to promote, the idea of European integration in those areas. 

I think, I may be bold, I am not a politician, it is like a Congress- 
woman or Congressman who simply because they have a friendly dis- 
trict does not neglect to look after public relations in their district. 
They can’t afford not to. I don’t think we can. 

Mrs. Ketty. You do not believe the releases of the USIA conflict 
with the releases of our Embassies ? 

Mr. Srrersert. No. All releases to the public are ours. 

Mrs. Ketiy. They also make releases? 

Mr. Srremert. All of a mission’s releases to the public and press are 
issued through us. 

Mrs. Ketity. Would it be better if the Embassy issued its own 
releases / 

Mr. Srreirert. No. Our diplomatic officials are engaged in politi- 
eal activities. We carry on the public relations and public affairs 
and the news relations. That is what I am talking about in our 
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staffs and our people. We have people who are trained in news and 
public relations. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Your time is up, Mrs. Kelly. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. I am one of those who strongly favors the informa- 
tion program and feels it should be expanded. As a matter of fact, 
I think it is one of our best selling programs abroad we have. 

You referred earlier to our relations with the press service. Did 
you mean the private press services, or the United States Government 
press service ¢ 

Mr. Srremert. No, I meant our own wireless file of about 7,000 
words of news a day, 6 days a week. That is nota newsservice. That 
is a quick service for sending what we want to get publicized. It 
isn’t news coverage. , 

Mr. Fuuron. Actually what you do is have a press service that would 


go, for example, to a Vienna newspaper from which they can take 
excerpts as they care to ? 


Mr. Srretpert. Yes. 

Mr. Fuuron. You do the public relations and releases for Embassies, 
but you likewise have direct relations through press services with 
organs in these various countries, don’t you ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. We give our wireless news to the other press 
services, the UP, the AP, Reuters, and they use a good deal of it. 

Mr. Fuuron. I wanted to bring out you were a source of information 
as well as a method of giving out information. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Definitely. 

Mr. Futron. In relationship to the various parts of the world, I am 
interested in Latin and South America being given some priority and 
precedence. If it is going to be covered later, I won’t bother to ask it 
here. Could you tell me whether you will take the recommendation 
of some of us to emphasize Latin America ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Very definitely. We know that Latin America has 
been cut too thin. It never had the big buildup. When we had reduc- 
tions, it also had the reductions. I have been there. I have been in 
both Central and South America. We are building up particularly 
the binational centers, strengthening the staffs. It is all toothin. We 
are providing in our 1956 appropriation request for a substantial 
increase. 

Mr. Futron. I am glad to hear that because that was one of my 
criticisms when I was at the Rio Economic Conference in November 
1954 in Latin America, that the United States embassies and agencies 
were not getting good enough public-relations coverage. To me it 
looked like there was a deficiency in your United States Information 
Agency in Latin America. 


Mr. Srrerert. That is right. We didn’t have sufficient staffs and 
sufficient resources. 
Mr. Furron. At the present time I think the United States Infor- 


mation Agency is doing a good job with the facilities provided by 
Congress. 


Chairman Ricnarps. Mr. Carnahan. 
Mr. Carnauan. I have no questions. I would like to say I 


strongly support the program and believe that the program ought 
to be consistently supported at an adequate level. 

Mr. Srrerert. Thank you. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Mrs. Church. 
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Mrs. Cuurcn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Streibert, I am 
one of the enthusiasts who has great faith in your library program. 
I hope you never let me down on it. 

Mr. Strerpert. No, we will not. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Then the question is really how to get trained and 
adept personnel ? 

Mr. Strerert. That is right. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Wayne Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I believe I heard you say that you received 
some support from foundations ? 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes, not directly to us, but to carry on activities 
which we have started or which we promote or which we think our 
interests, such as letters abroad, pen pals, writing back and forth, 
would be helped. We currently have stimulated CARE to sell a $30 
100-volume library, with which we are working very actively with 
Rotary clubs, and so forth, trying to get them sent to various organi- 
zations abroad. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Has there been any liaison between your 
organization and the foundations, such as the Ford Foundation, in 
India, and so on? 

Mr. Srremerr. That is not the kind of thing I was referring to. 
We don’t participate in that directly at all. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srrereert. We try to keep in touch with it. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burteson. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Donovan. What part of your personnel budget goes to pay 
the 6,800 non-American employees who are overseas? Give us your 
best guess. 

Mr. Srrerpert. What part of the budget goes to pay them? I 
would say equal to the 1,200 Americans. That is about the right 
proportion. 

Mr. Donovan. How much in dollars and cents ? 

Mr. Srrerert. I don’t know the dollar figure. 

Mr. Donovan. What is your overall budget for all personnel, 
salaries and travel expenses ? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 





| 1955 1956 
—_——— ~ -- ———_ — = | -— el _ 
Personal services costs eo a ee Sita taal } $31, 373, 806 | $34, 130, 800 
Travel costs- : REELS ELE Ea FS DLR 3, 072, 265 | 3, 452, 209 
Total__-- — - Soewesie tiene silage sre niaa cehaeee ane | 34, 446, 071 37, 583, 009 


Mr. Donovan. How much are domestic salaries ? 
Mr. Srremert. I am not prepared to answer these questions. I am 
very sorry. I should have a budget book here. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 








1955 | 1956 
U. 8. Information Agency personal services costs for— 
| ae ne IPN, SEP et See eee ee Pee ens ies Sits $13, 117, 290 | $14, 415, 581 
Overseas: 
pT EES ELS a ee eee ae ee SES OTS todas! 1 8, 934, 603 2 10, 245, 999 
ON Se oe ee Se eee eee 1 9, 069, 981 2 9, 224, 303 
meter 4st pnticcnatnwdeant aa tthbiipht-ot bene déedidewiwe pret 31, 373, 806 | 34, 130, 800 





! Excludes a totat of $251,932 not distributed between Americans and locals but included in total. 
2 Excludes a total of $244,917 not distributed between Americans and locals but included in total. 


Mr. Donovan. I notice in your report, on page 2, that you say 
USIA makes a great effort to obtain the cooperation of American pri- 
vate industry, and to allot more funds to liaison work. Aren’t you 
moving in under the Department of Commerce in that field? 

Mr. Srremerr. No; because we are only concerned with overseas 
operations there. 

Mr. Donovan. Doesn’t the Department of Commerce do that, too? 

Mr. Srreiert. They have a Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Donovan. Do you work with the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Srremert. Very closely. I should refer to our administration 
as executive agent of a special $5 million voted to the President, half of 
which is devoted to trade fairs and half to sending cultural groups 
abroad. On the trade fairs, we work with the Commerce Department. 

Mr. Donovan. I notice under topic 5, page 2 of this report, the head 
reads: 

That more overseas personnel of the USIA be granted diplomatic status and 
issued diplomatic passports. 

There is an innuendo in that, or so it seems to me, that you are having 
trouble with the State Department on that. That is a clash’ 

Mr. Srreiverr. I am sure we can work it out. 

Mr. Donovan. Do you have any trouble with the Department of 
Commerce ? 

Mr. Srremert. No. 

Mr. Donovan. That is all. Let me ask you this one further question. 
Originally this program was devised as an outright propaganda op- 
eration to counteract Reds in friendly nations and in nations behind 
the Iron Curtain; isn’t that correct, generally speaking ¢ 

Mr. Srreisert. Well, it grew out of OWL and the war. It continued 
on. 

Mr. Donovan. But it has moved away from that, has it not ? 

Mr. Srremert. As we have explained here, one of our objectives is 
combating Communist lies and misinterpretations. We have others, 
which is the interpretation of our foreign policies and making known 
our objectives and motives, and so forth, abroad. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Jarman. Mr. Streibert, I will preface my one question by saying 
I am strongly in favor of the program and the need for expanding 
the activities leading toward the objective. 

The appropriation for 1955 was a little over $77 million, and I notice 
the Commission is recommending $8814 million for 1956. Have you 
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any rough estimate as to what the Soviet is spending in comparable 
fields at the present time? 

Mr. Srrewerr. The only estimate we have is this estimate of $1,200 
million, which does include domestic propaganda for inside the Lron 
Curtain, but does not include the expenditures of another $560 million 
spent by their satellites for propaganda both inside and outside. 

We are unable to get a good estimate of what is spent outside. That 
$1,200 million alone represents more than we have spent on this entire 
information operation in the last 10 years. 

Mr. JarMAN. Have you any information as to the estimated number 
of people they are using? 

Mr. Srreiperr. They are enormous. ‘They train as many as 
300,000 propagandists currently in their schools. They have large 
numbers of propaganda schools. The enrollment in their schools 
is enormous. The party members are all propagandists. Art Dean 
told me that at Panmunjom the people he was across the table from 
were all graduates of propaganda schools. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen: No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pitcuer. No questions. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. In this information field we have other nations 
operating. The British and French are operating, too. Do you co- 
ordinate with them ? 

Mr. Srremerr. I have discussed coordination of it in London. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiutuiams. Do they put more time and money into their pro- 
grams than we do? 

Mr. Srreipert. It is less in total but it is not far off in proportion 
to their total budget. They just had a thoroughgoing investigation 
under a special committee of the Parliament which has rendered a 
report. It is under the chairmanship of a man named Drogehda. 
They advocated about a 25-percent increase in the resources being 
spent but increased over a period of years. Some increase has been 
authorized by the Cabinet. They reached the same conclusions, 
though. They went through all these periods of doubt and question- 
ing about information work, and reached the conclusion that any 
great nation today must pay attention to the public opinion from 
other countries. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Some of your activities in the America Houses in 
Germany and some other countries have been cut back recently, have 
they not ? 

Mr. Srrereert. We have reduced in both Germany and Austria to 
some extent. We are trying to preserve the values of these American 
Houses by instead of closing them having them operate under Ger- 
man auspices with some support from us. We are engaged in a pro- 
gram to do that now. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Do you advocate the restoration of those? 

Mr. Srrermert. No; but the continued operation of those that do 
exist by joint auspices. 

Chairman Ricuarps. I believe you wanted to ask some more ques- 
tions, Mr. Vorys. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Chairman Ricuarps. We have just a little time. 

Mr. Fuuron. I would like to ask a question on the America Houses 
abroad, Mr. Chairman. Could I make a point or two on the America 
Houses in comparison to the agencies of other countries / 

Chairman Ricuarps. Proceed. 

Mr. Fuuron. In Vienna I was surprised to see what a fine modern 
6- or 7-story building the Soviets had. I was pleased to see that the 
United States Information Agency had our building right on one of 
the main downtown corners and much in use, and in much more use 
than the other. 

Mr. Srreisert. There is much more traffic there. 

Mr. Furron. I went through the Soviet House and it was not 
crowded to say the least. 

Mr. Srreipert. There were not many people? 

Mr. Futron. There were a couple people walking around, and some 
sleeping on some chairs in a back aisle portion. Our information 
agency was thronged. The French had a second-story agency in 
Vienna, and likewise not many people were using it. It looked rather 
bare. They had not been able to finance it very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Futron. I like a United States Information approach to the 
universities abroad, especially where there is a sort of “America 
House.” In the University of Madrid, when I was there several years 
ago, “Shorty” Titus of the United States Embassy was there and had 
me go up to the university to conduct a forum where the students asked 
questions. We argued back and forth for about an hour and a half. 
There was only standing room in the assembly room. The students 
were lined up clear down the hall just to get a chance to argue it out. 
They wanted to know our Puerto Rico policy, things of that type. I 
was certainly impressed with the level of the Spanish college students. 

Does your Agency have the authority or organization to try to 
establish America Houses, for example, at the University of Madrid 
or places where the students can have free discussion, and where it 
might be one of the only places where they could have free discussions ? 

Mr. Srreiert. We do have them near universities in many instances. 
We are trying to promote the operation of American reading rooms in 
universities. We have the authority; yes. 

Mr. Furron. Could you use counterpart funds from Europe for this 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Srreiert. Not without an appropriation. 

Mr. Fuurron. I wanted to ask whether your Agency could use an- 
other country’s counterpart in various other countries in Europe on 
some sort of a reciprocal basis? 

Mr. Srreiert. It is straight appropriations. 

Mr. Futon. You are limited; you can’t use counterpart funds? 

Mr. Srrerert. That is right. 

Chairman Ricwarps. Who are the other gentlemen that you want 
to have speak ? | 

Mr. Srretsertr. Mr. Bradford is Assistant Director for the Far East. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Ricwarps. Thank you. Mr. Bradford, will you identify 
yourself and your position with the Agency ? 
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STATEMENT OF SAXTON BRADFORD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
THE FAR EAST, UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Braprorp. My name is Saxton Bradford. I am Assistant 
Director, one of the four Assistant Directors that Mr. Streibert re- 
ferred to as having geographical area responsibility. My responsi- 
bility is for the Far East. One of our difficulties in the Far East is the 
low level of sophistication, general political awareness and understand- 
ing. One of the reasons for that is lack of communications. We have 
therefore had to assist in creating in some of these southeast Asia 
countries, in particular, a kind of communication system by ingenuity 
and every available method. 

Let’s take the case of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, where the 3 
Governments must quickly build up popular support—these 3 Govern- 
ments whose countries face further Communist encroachment. 

We find that there are no modern communications in those coun- 
tries, therefore we have to assist the local information services and 
agencies, sometimes to the extent of making available to them mobile 
motion-picture equipment and a documentary film they can show. I 
have a dispatch I would like to read one sentence from. This describes 
the showing of films for the first time in the interior of Laos, with a 
Laotian sound track: 

Since these films are the only ones being produced today in Laos, with Laotian 
sound track, their value for rural audiences, most of whom have never beer 
beyond their native village, cannot be overemphasized. Through this media most 
Laotians are seeing their King and high Government officials for the first time. 

That is the type of thing we are doing in the area. 

I brought along a poster used by the Vietnamese Information Serv- 
ice to popularize Premier Diem in Vietnam. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srrerpert. He has to build himself immediately as a symbol. 
This, then, is an example of a poster, which is distributed by the Viet- 
namese Information Service throughout Vietnam. 

Chairman Ricuarps. You provide the facilities and know-how ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Braprorp. We assist the Vietnamese Government in producing 
and distributing things of this kind. We do that throughout those 
three countries. 

We also have to do something like that in other countries in this 
area. So we have our people going into the back country of all 
these areas and actually showing the local people how to produce 
and distribute materials. 

I have here also some material from Thailand on what happens 
in Soviet Russia and what dangers there are to the Thai people in 
the Communist form of government. 

In Thailand we have assisted the Government which has been indoc- 
trinating in a kind of an adult education system every Government 
official in that country from the topmost bureau chiefs down to the 
last village headman. Through these Thai Government efforts thous- 
ands of Thai officials have had many hours of anti-Communist indoc- 
trination in the last year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Braprorp. In Burma, we found they lacked modern libraries. 
We have put into Rangoon a completely modern library which was 
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referred to in the New York Times Sunday magazine section a week 
or two ago asa model library. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Braprorp. In Indonesia, we are the biggest magazine publish- 
ers. This magazine says, “American miscellany.” We feel this is a 
useful magazine to print. It has a circulation of 75,000. It is regu- 
larly seen on the desks of all important government and private people, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Vorys. Do they pay for this? 

Mr. Braprorp. That particular one is free. Some of our magazines 
are sold on the newsstands. In the latter category, I have here some 
Chinese magazines. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Braprorp. That is sold on the newsstands. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Braprorp. In Japan, various local publishers have translatea 
and published books that tell the truth about world events. I have an 
example here. It tells the truth of the Rosenberg case. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Braprorp. The Japanese were excited about the martyr aspects 
of the Rosenberg case, because of carefully fostered Communist propa- 
ganda. This book of Fineberg’s puts the whole thing into perspective. 
It isan intelligent approach to the Rosenberg case. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Braprorp. This was an instant success. It was sold out. We 
regularly furnish to Japanese magazines articles that reach 10 million 
Japanese readers a month. 

In Korea, we provide the films for the theater industry. There are 

+70 motion-picture theaters in Korea, and all of them depend on us for 
their films. Most of those films are documentary, showing the recon- 
struction of Korea, and that sort of thing. I also have some books in 
Chinese. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srreipert. I think it is significant that last year we had more 
translations of American into Japanese than the Communists trans- 
lated of Russian books into Japanese. That is the first time it has 
occurred. 

Mr. Braprorp. Up to last year they were ahead of us. 

Mr. Srreipert. Mr. Clark, have you a few items? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM CLARK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
EUROPE, UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Ciark. We have real pride in the European area, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have in my hand a copy of the Wiener Kurier which is a week- 
ly newspaper now published by the Embassy in Vienna, every week. 
It is sold on the newsstands. It has a paid circulation of 170,000, 
which is more than any other paper in Vienna. It takes advertising; 
$350,000 goes to the United States Treasury, miscellaneous receipts, 
from that. It has prestige. It is the highest quality type publication 
put out in Vienna. 

Chairman Ricnarps. Do you make money ? 

Mr. Ciark. No, it costs us more than that to publish. The receipts 
go to the Treasury. 
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I have here something that we have had to call back, but I thought 
the committee might be interested in it. This is a piece of derision of 
the Soviets. You will see why it had to be recalled. It made a big 
hit in Austria earlier. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Streibert, here is what I am talking about. 
This thing is going to the Appropriations Committee. They may not 
take time to go into the policy very carefully. 

Mr. Vorys. I tried to get a provision for annual authorizations in 
this legislation when it was before the committee for the very purpose, 
of giving these fellows a chance at least once a year to tell their story in 
an open meeting, over our shoulder, the rest of the Congress and the 
people. The committee didn’t see it that way. I have hoped we could 
have some open hearings. They never get a chance to talk to a con- 
gressional committee unless they are being investigated. 

Chairman Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Crark. Mr. Vorys, you asked about our material. I have here 
an amusing pamphlet which again makes fun of the Russians. I am 
sure you can read the German. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Crark. As to the British people—this is one reason, Mrs. Kelly, 
why it is so important—that what we are doing in the Far East, the 
reconstruction work in South Korea, can get over to the British people. 
This is the way we do it, by simply making available footage for their 
newsreel things. 

Another thing is the book translations. It is under the name of 
the various publishing companies. If you could read the Japanese, 
it would show some Japanese publisher. It would be a German pub- 
lisher, Viennese publisher, or Italian. All we do generally is to say, 
“Tf you will put the book out and translate it, we will guarantee X 
number of copies,” which means he won’t have a loss. It is a book 
that supports our policy. I think that is another example of useful 
material. 

I would like to tell you briefly what you can do on books. We have 
some special books, even though they are in English, which we refer 
to as our doctrinal books, which is a subtle attack on the Soviet Com- 
munists, some on Communist persecutions. We have been able to get 
those into various libraries. They are under the name of some Ameri- 
can publisher. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Bouron. You were all mixed up in that very fine job in Da- 
mascus ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Cinerama, yes. 

Mrs. Boiron. I thought that was splendid, especially the way you 
took what they had published in Bangkok, sent it back to Damascus 
so that the Syrians would have firsthand evidence of the dishonesty 
of Russian propaganda. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Vorys poured the first concrete for the 
exhibition in Bangkok. 

Mr. Vorys. I helped build that cinerama. 

Mr. Zasvockt. I was interested to note that you have called to the 
attention of the committee that more American books have been used 
in Japan than ever before. 

Mr. Srrereert. Yes, translated into Japanese. 
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Mr. Zasiocki. What do you attribute it to? We have found that 
Soviet subsidized books sold on the market place because they were 
cheaper than ours. Is the increased use of American books because 
of the contents of the books or the lower cost of the books ? 

Mr. Srreert. It is low cost. We are seeking to get these books 
translated at the lowest level, not at cut prices, because that ruins the 
book trade. In India, they will sell for a rupee. 

Mr. .Zastockt. Our books now can compete with the cost of the 
Russians ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. Is that true in India? 

Mr. Stretpert. No. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fuuron. Congressman Corbett and I were in Europe at the 
time Cohn and Schine were there. Have the investigations of that trip 
pretty well been forgotten both as far as the public is concerned and 
as far as the personnel in your agency is concerned ? 

Mr. Srreipert. I think certainly as far as the public is concerned, 
and I would say most of the personnel. There is still some rancor there 
in some of the people that were unjustly accused. It is a minor matter 
now. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW BERDING, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
POLICY PROGRAMS, UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Brerpine. My name is Andrew Berding, Assistant Director of 
the Agency. I am in charge of policy and programs. Mr. Streibert 
asked me to talk to you a little bit on the Bangkok Conference. It 
opens a week from today. I am going out to it, leaving a day after 
tomorrow. I will be the policy officer of the Agency at the Conference 
and also at the invitation of the State Department I will be the press 
officer. 

The Bangkok Conference is very important on the information 
front. It carries forward the Manila Pact reached in September, and 
now at this first meeting of the members of the signing of that pact 
there will be an attempt to set up an organization. 

Chairman Ricwarps. You will really have an important job there. 

Mr. Berpvrna. There is a further importance to it because this Con- 
ference will be followed within 2 months by the Afro-Asian, to which 
some 30 nations of Asia and Africa have been invited. 

I might say that only the native nations and not the white nations, 
like Australia and New Zealand, will be invited. At this Afro-Asian 
Conference there will be every effort made by the Communists to make 
the utmost Communist propaganda out of it. 

Communist propaganda is seeking to undermine the Bangkok Con- 
ference, on the basis that it is an attempt to sabotage the Afro-Asian 
Conference. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Berpinc. We will need to give the utmost play to the effort to 
solidify peace in this area, and to consolidate security in that area, 
which is a prime purpose of the Bangkok Conference. Not only on 
the military side, but one of the most important topics will be how to 
counteract subversion. It is more important actually than the mili- 
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tary. Our estimate is that there is more likelihood of success by sub- 
version, Communist success by subversion than Communist success by 
military means. 

That Conference, of course, is in line with the work we have done 
in all the other conferences that have been held in the last couple of 
years. An international conference has become for the Commies a fine 
means of propaganda. The Soviets used the conferences in Berlin and 
Geneva. We have to be careful, alert, and forward looking in our ap- 
proach to conferences. We work very closely with the State Depart- 
ment in a conference of that nature. 

We have our policy officer, who is a member of the State Department 
delegation—I will be a member of the State Department delegation at 
Bangkok—and that policy officer directs the output of our ‘Agency ; 
that: is, the Voice of America representatives who will be there, the 
press service representatives who will be there, and maybe there will 
be a motion-picture representative there. That policy officer furnishes 
guidance to those people to make sure that we get the maximum out 
of a conference. 

This Bangkok Conference will, of course, furnish us with material, 
we are confident it will, for many months to come. 

Mr. Vorys. I hope we get some information on the impact of radio. 
How much do we know about the impact? Also, how do we know we 
are winning any friends or influencing any people? 

Mr. Srreimert. I would like to give you an example of that, Mr. 
Vorys. We carry on extremely aggressively and this shows how the 
Agency works to the best advantage a campaign on the peaceful use 
of atomic energy. If you will give Mr. Abbott Washburn 5 minutes, 
he would like to tell you exactly how we functioned in that and found 
the impact and made it. That was a successful campaign. 

Chairman Ricwarps. We will hear Mr. Washburn. 


STATEMENT OF ABBOTT WASHBURN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Wasupurn. I am Abbott Washburn, Deputy Director. The 
most effective single idea that the cold war has developed so far is 
without question the President’s “atoms for peace” proposal and all 
the implications of it. It pulls the rug out from under the key propa- 
ganda theme of Moscow that we are warmongers and preparing for 
world war III. It is not just a denial of that, it is a deed of positive 
action by our side toward peace. It puts the cat on their back either 
to go along with it or not go along with it. They have fussed back 
and forth, and switched, and now they say they will cooperate but they 
are not turning up with any fissionable materials. They are squirming 
under it. 

Ever since December 8, 1953, when the President made his dramatic 
proposal at the United Nations, we have gone “all out” on this thin 
with all the media, the posts overseas, everything you can think of 
radio, films, TV, motion pictures, lectures, publications, books, ex- 
hibits in all the libraries and centers. 

We estimate that as of now, since that time, 1 billion people have 
either seen, heard, or read about this plan throughout the world. It 
is a continuous project. It is the best single thing we think we have 
got. The interest in it is enormous around the world. It is hard to 
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give concrete evidence of effectiveness of this, as it is in all advertising 
and public relations. But when you have an exhibit that goes all 
over Italy and is seen by 2 million people since last June, and when 
you have an attitude study made in Italy before this happened that 
showed only 25 percent of the people had any hope that there would 
be any good to mankind from atomic energy in our lifetime, and then 
another study in November which showed 25 percent had gone up 
to 49 percent, it is pretty good evidence that a lot of people saw and 
heard and believed the United States determination for peace and 
using atomic energy for human good. 

We have had several Atoms for Peace exhibits. They are wonder- 
ful dramatic items. In Italy; a very fine one up in West Berlin, which 
Dr. Conant supervised the construction.of; one in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
which was literally stormed the first day, 10,000 people tried to get 
into it. In 5 months, more than 400,000 have gone through it, and it is 
now to be left there as a permanent thing for Brazil. Two mobile 
ones have gone over to India and Pakistan. Incidentally, the one that 
went to Pakistan was up at the U. N. in the delegates’ lounge before 
it went on. Cabot Lodge said it was amazing to see the interest of the 
delegates, that they went from panel to panel, many of them taking 
notes. One delegate told Ambassador Lodge that he had learned 
more from that exhibit about peaceful uses of atomic energy than 
from all the words spoken in committee. 

Mr. Vorys. Have you pictures of that ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes. We are building one now for Japan. These 
pictures are all of the Berlin exhibit. 

The Soviet reaction is interesting. They began by trying to gloss 
over the whole thing and pay no attention to it. Then their next tack 
was to attack it, particularly portions of the President’s speech which 
dealt with atomic warfare, and said that his speech was a declaration 
of atomic war and war hysteria, but it obviously was catching on and 
creating tremendous interest everywhere. They finally have taken a 
new tack. Now they say that they are the protagonists of the peace- 
ful use. They are getting out a lot of statements about how they are 
making their peaceful uses of technology available to other nations, 
particularly to Soviet satellite nations. 

The latest one, which is the payoff in my book, is the statement that 
they have a project now underway to direct the warm currents of the 
Pacific into the Arctic Ocean by atomic energy. They declare this 
will raise the temperature of that area and open up vast new continents 
to develop and to increase the wealth of the world. 

Mr. Futron. And submerge New York and London. 

Mr. Wasusurn. They neglected to say that if they succeeded in 
accomplishing this feat it would raise the sea level to such a point that 
« good part of Russia would go under water, as well as a good part of 
other nations. 

This thing has them squirming. Our intention is to keep going at it 
full steam. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wasueurn. I have another note here. Fifty thousand people 
tried to see the Atoms for Peace exhibit in Pakistan on the first day. 
The Communists are now busy getting out a film in East Germany on 
peaceful uses. They are imitating us. This film opens up with a pic- 
ture of Joliot Curie in his laboratory in Paris discovering the atom 
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and dedicating it to peace and castigating the American ruling clique 
as warmongers. It is interesting that over 25 firms so far have donated 
materials to these exhibits of ours. General Motors, for instance, 
helped us with the mobile exhibits for India and Pakistan. They made 
their trucks available and their personnel turned to, to get the travel- 
ing exhibits built and on the way. 

Mr. Srreiperr. You have been very generous to us, sir. 

Chairman Ricwarps. I want to thank you and the gentlemen with 
you for coming here and telling us about the agency. I think you have 
done a lot of good by coming here. Your testimony has been enlighten- 
ing. Mr. Zablocki wanted to ask one more question. 

Mr. Zastockr. The deputy for the program in the Far East, Mr. 
Bradford, has mentioned that the governmental leaders in Thailand 
were using USLA facilities. The Far East Subcommittee after its 
study mission to that area reported “that our information program 
lags in the organizations of indigenous groups, that the Communists 
have actively engaged in fostering youth movements.” You have said 
that the governmental leaders and some of the leaders in various coun- 
tries have taken advantage of our programs. To what extent has the 
USIA program corrected the shortcomings that our committee has 
been critical of, namely, that we haven’t gone into discussion groups 
and study groups among the youths and fostered youth movements? 

Mr. Braprorp. We have to a great extent 

Mr. Zastocki. Would you care to give a brief report, for the record ? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes; both by the State Department’s exchange of 
persons program and by the Agency’s cheap books program we have 
tried to reach the university students as a primary target, and below 
that, wherever we could, the lower level students. We use motion pic- 
tures in all media. This is a cooperative program in which FOA and 
State and ourselves and other agencies are involved in each of these 
countries in a planning sense, that is, we sit down in Saigon or Bang- 
kok and look over the problem of reaching those countries, and we 
whack up the jobs much as the Operations Coordinating Board does 
here. 

Mr. Zasiockt. To what extent do the second- and third-rate Amer- 
ican-made movies sabotage your program ? 

Mr. Braprorp. That is a most difficult thing to answer. A lot of 
people believe that American commercial motion pictures in certain 
countries are detrimental to American interests in that psychological 
sense. There are, however, a lot of very intelligent Americans in the 
Far East who believe that the total effect of American films abroad 
is good, that it is on the plus side. 

Mr. Zantocki. You mean, the gangster movies? 

Mr. Braprorp. The total effect. A lot of American commercial films 
are damaging when shown overseas. 

Mr. Zastockt. You would not advise that we discontinue sending 
the damaging movies because the total effect is plus? 

Mr. Braprorp. That is not my province. 

Mr. Srrererr. I would like to respond because I have given a 
good deal of thought to it. I think the damage we would do of 
getting this Government in the position of censoring might be much 
worse than the damage that you get from some of these films abroad, 
which is on total overweighed by the positive. 

If the whole thing were on the negative side, it might be a different 
question. Who decides what is damaging? You get into censorship. 
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Chairman Ricuarps. Yes; to what extent have you power to select? 

Mr. Srremert. We don’t think it would be a good thing to try to 
do that. 

Mr. Vorys. Can you do anything with Eric Johnston and through 
his organization? Not censorship, but asking them to send more sweet- 
ness and light pictures ¢ 

Mr. Srrerserr. They are commercial organizations and while they 
profess cooperation you can’t expect them to injure the interest of 
their stockholders directly. Where they can do it without a serious 
monetary effect they are willing to do it. Where you have a big pic- 
ture which means big receipts abroad, there is nothing we can do 
about it. We have to say that is overshadowed by the goodness of 
others. 

Mr. Vorys. I have one more question, the perennial one, on your 
Voice of America. How many radio sets are there to listen? What 
evidence have you that they are listening or paying any attention ? 

Mr. Srremert. We address ourselves to that, of course, constantly. 
Mr. Poppele, who runs it, is here. He has been in radio all his life. 
To give a quick answer, we get the evidence from escapees, refugees. 
We had a session with ‘Chip Bohlen in his last visit. We know we 
are getting through the jamming in the Iron Curtain. It varies, but 
as near as 20 miles outside Moscow Eddy Gilmore said he could hear 
it very clearly. 

We know that people listen through the jamming. It is noisy. I 
talked myself to a recent refugee in Vienna pte asked about that ver y 
thing. He said they listened with earphones, would listen for hours, 
would switch around, that everybody listens. They want to get that 
news. We have no evidence that the news does not get through to 
these people. 

Mrs. Botton. How many receiving sets do they have ? 

Mr. Srremert. We have that tabulated country by country. We 
keep those figures up to date, shortwave as well as longwave. We now 
have longwave facilities in the Pacific and out of Munich. We are 
monitoring the signals at strategic points so that we know technically 
how effective the jamming is. Regularly we are getting those reports. 

(The following information was s supplied for the record.) 


Estimate of radio receiver sets behind the Iron Curtain 








Estimated 
Goanter Total ra lio nem ber 

. sets ! eaqripped for 

shortwave 
Albania A SPS oe P ; 13 : 19, 000 6, 300 
Bulgaria_- Paw Sis Sate ake a. > ; 244, 000 195, 200 
Czechoslovakia. Re 2, 830, 000 2, 264, 000 
Eastern Germany ; . eas : : 3, 800, 000 2, 550, 000 
Hungary - - -- ‘ . : 850, 000 | 484, 500 
Poland ; TERE RRS ait | 1, 486, 000 | 1, 188, 800 
Rumania. : oe coda ae AER | 400, 000 | 320, 000 
: Total satellites : am : ; 9, 629, 000 7, 008, 800 
U. 8.8. R. : 4 4,000, 000 2 3,000, 000 
Total U. S. 8. R. and satellites. ............-__-- : ? 13, 629, 000 10, 008, 800 





1 Does not include wired sets, as they cannot receive foreign broadcasts. 

? Exact information is unavailable as to the proportion of sets equipped for shortwave. Informed esti- 
mates set the total somewhere between 24 and 334 million. The lower figure gives more weight tc reported 
s‘ortages of replacement parts, stress upon wired speakers, and the tendency of the Russians to produce 
simple 2- and:3-tube sets which cannot receive shortwave. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Boron. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say that this seems 
to me the most heartening 2 hours this committee has had. I think 
all of us have had the feeling that we were just batting our heads 
against a stone wall, that we were getting no place, that the thing 
wasn’t done right, and to have this clear-cut presentation is to me the 
most heartening thing that has happened for some time. 

I hope somewhere this same kind of thing can be done in such a 
manner that it will get to the people of this country, first to the Con- 
gress, so that they will ieally be intelligent about what it is that we 
are doing in this whole information field. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Streibert, you said you could talk more 
freely at an executive session, but I think it would be a mighty fine 
thing if this session had been open. I cannot see any reason why it 
shouldn’t have been open. 

Mrs. Botton. The only thing would be the two reports. 

Mr. Jarman. I had one question along the line that you were de- 
veloping as to the Voice. What is your appraisal of the effectiveness. 
of private efforts like Radio Free Europe and the balloon program ? 

Mr. Srrereert. They are very, very important and very good. We 
are asked sometimes if there is a conflict or if we are duplicating. 
There is no conflict or duplication. They are performing a different 
service which is far different than ours. When they operate a Polish 
station for free Poles, it is a 16-hour-a-day service and it is to all 
intents a Polish station and caters to the interest of the free Poles. 
The Voice of America can’t ever get away from being the voice of 
the United States Government. We perform a different function, in 
bringing the news and bringing these programs, to keep a contact with 
these people and let them know that we are interested in their ultimate 
liberation and in their knowledge of world affairs and what we are 
doing and in our policies. 

Mr. Jarman. As a private organization, they can handle the mate- 
rial that the Government cannot ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. They can say many, many things we can’t say. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Mr. Streibert, could we edit and print this 
hearing? You could check over anything which involves security. 
We could have a committee print of this and give it to the Congress 
and anybody else who wants it. It would help you, I think. Would 
you agree to that ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Chairman Ricuarps. We will ask our staff to confer with someone 
from your staff. Leave in as much as you can. 

Mr. Fuuron. These people that the United States Information 
Agency is approaching in many countries who are receiving the in- 
formation of various types, are largely illiterate. Are we using in full 
what would be the comic book and illustrated picture method of ap- 
proach so that we are selling the person who is of childlike intelligence 
that doesn’t have high policy in mind ? 

Mr. Srrermert. I can show you actual comic books and posters in 
the southeast Asia countries where the illiteracy is, of course, very 
high. That is the beauty of having our program planned from the 
country. We use the media that are suited to that country. We are 
=o with completely literate countries as well. Japan is completely 
iterate. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Furron. You use humor as a real weapon to point out the 
truth ? 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes, it is very important. It is particularly devas- 
tating near the curtain. The Germans in East Germany love poking 
fun at the Russians. We have their programs on RIAS, for example. 
They are just comical. They have a terrific audience. 

Mr. Pincuer. Have you a film that could be released something like 
this, Atoms for Peace that could reach our people back in the districts, 
like Mr. Richards was talking about ? 

Mr. Srrersert. That is where we have been up against a difficulty. 
We can’t devote our resources to anything in the United States. We 
do have a briefing film in the agency which we got up for new people 
and as a matter of public information. It is used 

Mr. Piwcuer. I used Operations Ivy 27 times in showing it to civic 
clubs. They are interested in anything pertaining to atomic energy. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We can’t use it. We are making 3 or 4 films on the 
use of atomic energy in medicine, agriculture, and so forth. 

Chairman Ricuarps. Not for use at home? 

Mr. Srreipert. No. 

Mrs. Botron. Could it be bought from you? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Mr. Pircuer. We could buy it? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. We could make prints available. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I would like to buy one. I think the people in 
America, like the chairman said just now about this meeting, are in- 
terested in this information. 

Mr. Srretpert. We would be delighted to do that. 


STATEMENT OF JACK POPPELE, DIRECTOR OF BROADCASTING 
SERVICE, VOICE OF AMERICA, UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY 





Mr. Porretz. That film is also made available to television stations 
overseas. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We service about 29 television stations in 21 coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Fuuron. In reference to the programs which the United States 
Information Agency has in conjunction with the United States tech- 
nical services and United States technical aid programs, do you sup- 
plement those with instructive programs that will show these natives 
the ways to progress on small things of their daily living? Do you 
have do-it-yourself programs which have become so popular in the 
United States? The thing I am speaking about is the method based 
on the practical family level of living in each local area, equating 
av progress with America, and how we stand for progress on every 
evel. 

Mr. Srrersert. We cooperate with FOA in that. That is really 
FOA’s field in this do-it-yourself type of thing. 

Mr. Fourtron. You cooperate in implementing that particular func- 
tion for FOA as well as cooperating with the technical aid program? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Ricuarps. The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 30 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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(The following information regarding United States Information 
Agency objectives in Latin America and in the Near East, South Asia 
and Africa, was submitted for inclusion in the record.) 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY OBJECTIVES IN LATIN AMERICA 


The strategic significance of Latin America and the size of our stake in that 
area are well known. What is not so well known is that, first, a tremendous 
social and economic change, an upsurge, is taking place throughout Latin Amer- 
ica; and second, international communism is systematically exploiting the prob- 
lems arising from that upsurge, seeking to foment hatred of the United States 
and establish footholds in the hemisphere. 

The United States Information Agency sees its job in the area, first, as one of 
very vigorously exposing this Communist threat, showing it as an alien movement 
not interested in the real welfare of these countries, as a force which is cruel 
and retrogressive and full of lies, which wants to stop the great progress the 
Latins are making, put the clock back, and turn friend against friend. We saw 
the ominous success the Communists had in Guatemala, and their defeat at the 
hands of the Guatemalans themselves, and now the Agency is doing all it can to 
help the democratic government of Guatemala, a truly popular one, lead the 
country back into peaceful and democratic paths. 

A second part of the job is to help these nations in their determined struggle 
to raise standards of living and create modern industrial and agricultural econ- 
omies, by providing a steady and varied flow of information relating to economic 
and social development. We show how it is being done elsewhere, especially in 
the United States, pointing out the pitfalls of “easy and quick’ methods, and 
encouraging them by precept to work out their own solutions within the frame- 
work of a democratic, private-enterprise system. We tell the public about the 
substantial assistance the United States has given and is giving them in the form 
of technical cooperation and public loans, and about the essential role in economic 
development of private investment, both domestic and foreign. 

A third part of the job is to bring about better undersanding of the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual values for which the United States stands. The 
agency creates and stimulates activities that increase this understanding, that 
point up the interdependence of the nations in the Western Hemisphere and 
that foster friendship among peoples. One of the most important activities 
in this area is the binational center program, which originated in Latin America 
before World War. II. These are locally organized and supported institutes 
with American citizens serving with local leaders on the board of directors, 
and with American grantees on their staffs. We share in the support of 31 
of these centers throughout the area, with a combined enrollment of 60,000 
paying students of English a year. They are community centers where local 
citizens are welcome to meet Americans, study English, consult American 
libraries, see films, and attend lectures and exhibitions. They are of enormous 
value in our relations. As Dr. Milton Eisenhower said in a speech on Febru- 
ary 3, 1955: “Among the thrilling experiences I had in Latin America were 
visits to binational centers where thousands of young and older people are 
learning English, and much about our culture.” The countries are very proud 
of these institutes and an indication of this is that when Vice President Nixon 
was in San Salvador last week on his current good-will tour, he was invited 
to formally open the new binational center just established there. 

In summary, the Agency has intensified its efforts to expose the evils of 
international communism and its threat to our friends and partners, has de- 
veloped new approaches working toward better understanding as to the eco- 
nomic interdependence of the area, and has expanded its programs in the intellec- 
tual and cultural fields. 

The Agency operates posts in the capitals of all 20 countries, in 22 provincial 
cities, and in the European dependencies Martinique and Trinidad. All media, 
including the newest—television—are employed to interpret our national poli- 
cies abroad. It is a relatively small-scale operation, the total cost in the current 
fiscal year being about $5.2 million. An expansion is planned for the year 
beginning July 1, 1955. 4 

A particular characteristic of this area is the relatively elaborate network 
of communications—radio, television, newspapers, magazines, etc., and the 
vigor of the press (there are for instance some 26 daily newspapers in Rio de 
Janeiro alone). This creates opportunities as well as problems for our pro- 
gram. Add to this the additional fact that Spanish is the language of 18 of 
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these countries, which means that a great deal of locally produced material is 
frequently suitable for use in neighboring countries. This is an important 
program consideration of which full advantage is taken in Agency operations. 

The Agency post at Buenos Aires publishes a monthly magazine, Infor- 
maciones, which is highly successful, has 6,500 paid subscriptions and sells about 
20,000 copies on newsstands; receipts are returned to the United States Treasury. 
In several places our posts have printed especially interesting pamphlets or 
leaflets for free distribution only to find local boys picking them up and selling 
them to people. The “wall newspaper” published by our post at La Paz, Bolivia, 
which is literally pasted up on walls of buildings, has been accepted as a regu- 
lar source of news for many people in that remote Andean country. A con- 
siderable additional amount of program material such as radio programs, films 
for newsreels and television, and book translations of American titles, are pro- 
duced locally by the posts according to their ability and availability of funds. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY OPERATIONS IN THE NEAR Bast, SoutH 
ASIA, AND AFRICA 
. 


Throughout the Near Eastern, South Asian and African area Communists are 
making every eifort to exploit basic internal problems to the utmost. These 
problems range from political and economic instability to specific matters like 
the Arab-Israel dispute. Communist exploitation is most prevalent and serious 
in countries bordering on the Soviet Union and Red China as in Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Iran, and India. However, internal Communist pressures are also 
strong throughout the area, particularly in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, North Africa, and 
British West Africa. 

On the basis of this situation and the free world’s principal ebjectives, the 
Agency’s current tasks in the NEA are (1) to support United States measures 
designed to promote political and economic stability ; (2) to focus effective atten- 
tion on the real peril of Communist subversion and aggression; (3) to promote 
the concept of collective security; (4) to expose the inherent falseness of Com- 
munist propaganda toward the United States and its allies; and (5) to stimulate 
local governments to carry out more effective information programs of their own. 
This last task has the double purpose of gaining credibility for free world argu- 
ments and of relieving the United States Information Agency of the necessity of 
maintaining certain activities. 

One of the Agency’s most succesful undertakings in NEA has been that of 
publicizing the great humanitarian potentialities of this Government’s plan for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Two mobile exhibits on this subject, consist- 
ing of explanatory posters, films and other media materials, will open soon in 
India and Pakistan, and eventually travel to other countries. 

This subject has also been widely publicized by an Agency-sponsored essay 
contest in Egypt in which hundreds of students participated, selective press cam- 
paigns and personal contact in India, and elsewhere. An effective approach in 
several countries has been made through the use of lectures based on talks by 
local scientists. os: 

In India, Pakistan, Iran, Egypt and other countries considerable headway has 
been made toward publicizing American aid and FOA programs. Our newspaper 
in India, American Reporter, has been a good vehicle for putting over the extent 
and effect of American technical and financial aid to that country. For instance, 
on the occasion of the third anniversary of the signing of the original Indo-United 
States technical cooperation agreement, the Reporter carried an illustrated sup- 
plement on American assistance, featuring a special statement by Mr. Stassen and 
pictures and text on assistance projects. 

Good coverage by the local press is obtained in many countries through our 
arrangements to have host country journalists visit FOA projects. This method 
enables responsible local journalists to appreciate fully the value and extent of 
American technical assistance and economic aid, and to write their own authori- 
tative stories. Iran provides a good example of effective public education on 
economic problems through the cooperation of Agency personnel with the Iranian 
Government in a number of public information projects designed to demonstrate 
that social and economic gains would result from settlement of the oil dispute. 
There has been a gradual and heartening improvement in stability in Iran since 
the conclusion of the oil agreement. 

Extensive film and press coverage of the Shah’s recent visit to the United States 
have served both to familiarize more Iranians with American institutions and to 
increase the prestige of the Shah. 
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Recent indications of a softening of Arab and Israeli positions toward this 
Government’s Jordan Valley development plan are encouraging. The Agency has 
publicized this plan with radio, press and films ever since its origin. 

In the Near East, South Asia and Africa a continuing campaign to acquaint 
the people with the real dangers and perils of communism is waged through a 
variety of techniques. ’ ; 

One effective project has been a special book program which has two basic 
objectives: (1) to project (via selected books) in clearest focus the concepts 
of true democracy and (2) to expose the fraudulence of Communist philosophy. 
One post has developed a system for distributing these books in the local lan- 
guage through a local concern. The concern handles all details and this year 
has been selling such books each month to 1,500 people. It is estimated that 
another thousand citizens will participate in the plan next year. The unique 
feature of this project is a selling procedure based on the Book-of-the-Month 
Club plan in the United States. 

In India, copies of Problems of Communism, an Agency publication, and 
other Agency-selected books on communism are being distributed to influential 
persons throughout the country. As in other areas, Soviet World Outlook, a 
dictionary of official Communist Party statements showing the aims and tactics 
of communism is also being used. 

Books, press coverage and radio stories on Communist infiltration in other 
countries are also proving effective. Considerable effort has centered recently 
on assembling material on the history of Communist infiltration in the United 
States and forwarding it wherever needed abroad. Books such as I Led Three 
Lives and Cockney Communist are being translated in the main area languages. 
Many such titles are presented to key officials in countries where Communist 
pressures, tactics, and infiltration are being applied. 

In Africa and India we have been successful in combating Soviet propaganda 
on American racial injustice. The first really favorable local newspaper cov- 
erage the United States has had on this subject in African papers occurred in 
West Africa after the Agency gave heavy publicity to the recent Supreme Court 
decision on segregation. In Africa we have also been able to make effective 
use of American Negroes visiting Africa under the Department of State’s ex- 
change-of-persons program to put over the extent to which the Negro has 
progressed in this country. 

While Cinerama was being exhibited at the Syrian International Trade Fair, 
groups of newspaper editors and other influential people from surrounding 
countries were flown to Damascus to visit the United States exhibit. This 
resulted in favorable impressions finding their way to the press and elsewhere, 
counteracting earlier favorable comment on Soviet exhibits and unfavorable 
stories concerning American failure to send trade exhibits. 

During British-Egyptian negotiations leading toward the Suez Canal a - 
ment, the Agency brought to the attenti ~ ata 

* J on of the people United States respect 


ee national aspirations and at the same time encouraged a conciliatory 
attitude. 
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